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THE VICE PRESIDENCY: 


WHAT'S ITS FULL SIGNIFICANCE? 
DOES IT NEED MORE BUILDUP? 


The year 1956, with its pending elections, finds the nation 
unusually “Vice President conscious.” 

The President's illness in the autumn of 1955 reminded us 
that whether or not the man elected to the nation’s highest 
office finishes out his term is always an uncertainty. 

Regardless of the plans of men and irrespective of party, 
death or “inability to discharge the powers and duties of of- 
fice’’ can overtake any President. Indeed, they have done so 
far more frequently than we've quite been ready to realize. 

For over fifty years after the Constitution was ratified, noth- 
ing of this nature took place. Then a series of deaths or disa- 
bilities in office began producing statistics that grew to look 
pretty grim. 

Since 1841, when the first instance occurred, seven out of 
the thirty-three Presidents of the United States—or more than 
one fifth—have died while serving. Since 1900, five out of 
the ten men occupying the White House have either died in 
office or been dangerously stricken, lying ill for varying 
periods. Here's the score: McKinley, struck down by an as- 
sassin’s bullet; Wilson, incapacitated for months by a stroke; 
Harding, died in office; Franklin Roosevelt, died in office; 
Eisenhower, sustaining a heart attack which for a time kept 
him undecided as to whether or not to run for a second term. 

The Constitution specifies the Vice President as the man 
to step into the breach. To emphasize this fact, the Presidency 
and Vice Presidency of the United States are the only two 
public offices at the disposal of the entire eligible electorate. 

Once again, in 1956, besides voting for President, we the 
citizens are to choose a Vice President. It seems likely that 
we'll be paying more attention than we have in the past to the 
Vice Presidential candidate on each ticket. 

Whichever party wins the election, its nominee for second 
place may very possibly become President before the next four 
years are up. Because voters more than ever will have the 
means of watching what goes on, delegates to the Democratic 
and Republican nominating conventions alike can’t afford to 
get careless about the second man on the slate. In the fall of 
1956, getting votes may depend to a considerable extent on the 
qualities of both men on each ticket. 

It hasn't always been so. Though the Founding Fathers be- 
lieved that, next to the President, the Vice President should 
be best qualified to fill the chief office, the second = soon 
became neglected. Presently it became a good deal of a joke. 

How this happened, and what has lately come to pass with 
regard to the Vice Presidency, deserve looking into. 

It's bound to be a vital issue in the 1956 elections. 
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THE ORIGINAL IDEA, AND 
WHAT’S HAPPENED SINCE 


When the Founding Fathers at the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia created the office of President, they 
realized that an understudy would be needed for the Chief 
Executive—a President-in-waiting. This is what they wrote: 
“In case of the removal of the President from office, or of 
his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the said office, the same shall devolve on the Vice 
President . . . ” And because they thought of the Presidency 
as a vitally important office calling for the highest capabili- 
ties, they believed that the person designated by the Constitu- 
tion to stand by as top substitute should, next to the President 
himself, be best qualified to discharge the duties and powers 
of the position. 

To carry out their ideas, they devised the Electoral College 
system—a method whereby, as they saw it, a group of wise 
and prudent men selected from and in each state should do 
the choosing. Each Elector, in a single voting, was to indicate 
the two people he ranked highest in suitability to be the na- 
tion's Chief Executive. If one man received the majority* of 


the votes of the Electoral College, he became President—other- 
wise the final choice among the top contenders would be 
passed along to the House of Representatives. “In every case” 
—adds the Constitution—"‘after the choice of the President, 
the person having the greatest number of votes of the Electors 
shall be the Vice President. But if there should remain two 
or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall choose from 
them by ballot the Vice President.” 

Thus the Founding Fathers sought to make sure that the 
next-best man would become President-in-waiting. 

Because meanwhile the writers of the Constitution hoped 
that in the normal course of events the President would fill out 
his regular term, they looked around for something for the 
stand-by President to do. What they came up with was to 
make him presiding officer of the Senate. 


How Things Went 

In the beginning, the hopes of the framers of the Consti- 
tution that the Vice President should have what it takes worked 
out well. John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, the first two 
- Vice Presidents, were men of Presidential timber. They proved 
it by being themselves presently elected to the nation’s highest 
office. 

But by the time that President Washington, at the end of 
his second term, chose not again to run, a situation had de- 
veloped which the Founding Fathers had not anticipated. Po- 
litically, instead of the nation’s citizens remaining separate 
individuals, and thinking and voting independently, they were 
banding together into parties—a tendency which, as we look 
back, seems pretty inevitable, since organized voters have 
greater voting strength and can work for what they want more 
effectively than individuals going it by themselves. 

In the election of 1796, when Washington retired, the 
American two party system had already cropped up, with the 
Federalists backing John Adams, Vice President under Wash- 
ington, for the Presidency, and the Republicans, or Demo- 
crat-Republicans as they also were called, supporting Thomas 
Jefferson for President. The Federalists won. But Jefferson, 
of the opposite party, receiving the second highest number of 
votes in the Electoral College, went in as Vice President. This 
put on the Executive team a man eager to make touchdowns 
in the opposite direction. 

Matters got even more confused in 1800 when the next 
Presidential election occurred. Vice President Jefferson's party 
was more determined than ever to defeat John Adams, the 
Federalist President, and to put Jefferson in his place. They 
had a second Democrat-Republican, Aaron Burr, as their can- 
didate for Vice President. By now the ap system had grown 
strong enough so that the members of the Electoral College, 
instead of exercising independent choice and voting for indi- 
viduals, lined up automatically behind one or the other party 


ticket. The result was that the winning slate, Jefferson and 
Burr, both of the same party, received the same number of 
votes. This threw the election into the House where all sorts 
of shenanigans took place before Jefferson finally emerged as 
President, Burr_as Vice President. 

To correct a system obviously not working as originally 
planned, the Twelfth Amendment to the Constitution was 
passed. It provided for two separate votings in the Electoral 
College—the first to choose the President, the second the Vice 
President. 

The Vice Presidency Hits the Skids 

But though this Amendment unsnarled what had become a 

bad tangle, it did unfortunate things to the Vice Presidency. 





It tended to push down that office into a position of secondary 
importance. It took the competition for it out of the champion- 
ship class. 

Henceforth, instead of continuing as an office to be filled 
by the next most qualified man of Presidential timber, the 
Vice Presidency came to be thought of as useful largely for 
political considerations. This became all the more inevitable 
when the present system of nominating conventions got firmly 
established. 

If one faction in the party has not been successful in getting 
its man nominated for the Presidency, make it feel happy— 
politicians argued—by letting it name the Vice Presidential 
candidate. If the nominee for President is from the East, we 
must win votes in the West by putting a Westerner in the 
second spot. We must balance a liberal with a conservative to 
satisfy both points of view in the party. Or we should reward 
the favorite son of such and such a state who, at the critical 
moment, turned over his following to our candidate who could 
then go on to win the Presidential nomination. 

Naturally reasons such as these meant that all too often the 
qualifications of the Vice Presidential nominee himself were 
lost sight of and second raters began slipping into office. The 
respect in which the office had been held by the Founding 
Fathers started hitting the skids. The Vice President was be- 
coming a very unimportant fellow. 

In fact even before the passage of the Twelfth Amendment, 
the lack of anything significant to do was telling against the 
job. “His Superfluous Excellency’’ was the tag which Ben 
Franklin suggested for the Vice President. 

. Through most of the Nineteenth Century, though first-rate 
men still occasionally served, it is hard to recall the name of a 
single Vice President—unless he became President by accident. 

The first time that happened wasn’t till 1841,+ when Wil- 


liam H. Harrison died one month after inauguration and the 
Vice President, John Tyler, took the oath of office. Tyler's 
stormy term illustrates what can happen when political expedi- 
ency has played a large part in forming the slate and the Presi- 
dential and Vice Presidential nominees on the ticket don’t 
really see eye to eye on party policy. 

Less than nine years after Vice President Tyler had come 
into the Presidency through the death of a Chief Executive, 
it happened again. In 1850, President Zachary Taylor died 
of typhus fever sixteen months after inauguration, and Vice 


*A majority means more than half the total vote cast. 
tIt’s been happening much more frequently since. 


President Millard Fillmore took office. At the end of his 
short term, Fillmore met the fate which was becoming the 
regular thing for Presidents by accident—he was unceremoni- 
ously dumped by his party at the next nominating convention 
in favor of another candidate for the Presidency. 

In the minds of politicians and public alike the Vice Presi- 
dency had become a pretty insignificant office. At party con- 
ventions, nominees were picked as though it were an after- 
thought to the main business of choosing the Presidential can- 
didate. During the campaign, the Vice President was expected 
to help with the electioneering, not infrequently getting as- 
signments considered inappropriate for or beneath the dignity 
of the Presidential nominee. If the ticket won, it was expected 
of the Vice President that he would do his waiting in the 
wings as aera as possible. That wasn’t much of a 
problem since there wasn’t much else for him to do. Even 
attending to his constitutional assignment of presiding over 
the Senate wasn’t binding, since if he wished to he could ap- 
point any Senator to take over in his stead. 

“There goes the Vice President of the United States,” said 
a Washington wise-cracker in the late Nineteenth Century, 
“with nothing on his mind except the health of the Presi- 
dent.” 











The Jinx Begins to Be Broken 

The jinx standing in the way of the Vice President being 
taken seriously hung on through the nineteenth century. And 
the odds remained all against his receiving his party's nomi- 
nation for the top job of President. Then, in 1904, after Vice 
President Theodore Roosevelt finished out President William 
McKinley's term following the President's death from an 
assassin’s bullet, the trend was reversed. Roosevelt, in his own 
right, gained the party's nomination, then went on to win the 
election. 


But by Teddy Roosevelt's time, and thanks in considerable 
measure to Teddy himself, something had begun to happen to 
the office of Vice President, and that something still goes on. 


THE VICE PRESIDENCY’S NEW LOOKS§ 


The clearest recognition in the first quarter of the Twentieth 
Century that the Vice President could have greater usefulness 
than just sitting on the substitutes’ bench occurred when Pres- 
ident Woodrow Wilson, going abroad in 1919 to take part in 
the Versailles Peace Conference at the end of World War I, 
gave his Vice President, John Marshall, the responsibility of 
presiding over Cabinet meetings during the Chief Executive's 
absence. This revived a practice which had not been used since 
President George Washington’s time—though when Wilson 
returned, Marshall was again relegated to the substitutes’ 
bench. 

Calvin Coolidge, under Harding, became the first Vice Pres- 
ident in the country’s history to sit regularly with the Cabinet. 


By now, this practice seems to have become firmly estab- 
lished, upgrading the office considerably in public esteem. 
It also means that the Vice President has a far better oppor- 
tunity to know what's going on, should he unexpectedly have 
to take over as Chief Executive. This opportunity was increased 
in 1949 when the Act setting up the National Security Coun- 
cilA was amended in order to make the Vice President a mem- 
ber. 

The Council has the duty of helping the President with his 
plans regarding whatever has a bearfmg on our national se- 
curity. This means that many matters of major importance 
can-and usually do come before it for discussion. After wait- 
ing for over a hundred and fifty years, the Vice President has 
at last been given an official seat at the council table by an 
Act of Congress. 

An official who regularly has a hand in shaping national 
policy can no longer be regarded as a fifth wheel. Part of the 
whole responsibility of government now rests squarely on his 
shoulders. 

That’s something to be borne in mind when nominating 
candidates for the Vice Presidency. 

As is his privilege, the President can name any member of 
his top advisory se gona National Security Council and 
the Cabinet—to preside over sessions which he doesn’t him- 
self attend. President Eisenhower has increased the growing 
prestige of the Vice Presidency by designating the Vice Presi- 
dent as Chairman in case of his own absence. 

The attitude of the President toward the Vice Presidency 
has a great deal to do with the significance of the office and 
accounts very considerably for its new look. By putting re- 
sponsibilities on the Vice President's shoulders—especially if 
those responsibilities then become part of customary procedure 
—recent Presidents have been jacking up the importance of the 
office. Quite aside from the possibility that the Vice Presi- 
dent may some day have to fill the President’s shoes, this ten- 
dency, if it continues, makes it all the more necessary that men 
of first-rate ability be nominated in either party for the second 
Spot position. 

Even the Vice President's constitutional assignment in the 
Senate chamber has taken on an added significance as a result 





of the new look. No longer merely the presiding officer, the 
modern tendency is for the Vice President to do his best, 
within the boundary of the rules, to further the Administra- 
tion’s legislative program. Senators today are much more apt 
than they used to be to regard him as a responsible spokesman 
for the White House on legislative matters and on foreign and 
domestic policy. The modern Vice President holds frequent 
conferences with Congressional party leaders and also has 
behind-the-scenes talks with congressmen in order to seek 
legislative support for the Administration's program. He makes 
public speeches with the same end in view. 


tThe only man since Jefferson to get around it during the 19th Century was Vice President Martin Van Buren, who, on An- 
drew Jackson’s retirement at the end of his second term, won the party’s nomination for Vice President and then got elected. 
eCalvin Coolidge and Harry Truman, the two Vice Presidents who since then became President because of the Chief Execu- 
tive’s death, also were able, at the end of the incompleted term, to win both nomination and election, adding further political 


prestige to the office of Vice President. 


8A sign of past neglect of the office is that so little has been written about it as a subject in itself. One very helpful 82 page 
booklet is The American Vice-Presidency, by Irving G. Williams, Chairman of the Departments of History and Social 
Studies at Saint Johns University. See it in your library, or it may be bought from Random House, 457 Park Avenue, for 95¢. 


Alts membership is made up of the President, the Vice President, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, the 


Chief of the National Security Resources Board, the Director for Mutual Security. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, along with other officials the President may also designate, generally sit with the Board. 





In the field of foreign affairs, the Vice Presidency has 
developed a usefulness which it hasn’t had since the days when 
Vice President John Adams, a former commissioner to France 
and the first Ambassador to England, helped President Wash- 
ington steer the newly built ship of state through perilous 
foreign seas. 

John Garner, in 1936, became the first Vice President to go 
abroad in official capacity when he headed a senatorial delega- 
tion attending the inauguration of the President of the newly 
independent Philippine Republic. Subsequently, we've had 
travelling Vice Presidents on official missions to Mexico, to 


the Far East, to Latin America, and elsewhere. 

One duty the Vice President has had right from the start, 
but which has grown a good deal in view of the increasingly 
crushing nature of the President's many-sided job,4 is to act 
as the Chief Executive's representative at ceremonial functions. 
Here the Vice President can save the President an immense 
amount of non-essential labor which nevertheless has to be at- 
tended to. 

As for lifting some of the administrative weight off the 
President's back, that is the one way in which the Vice Presi- 
dency has not much developed.* 


THE FUTURE OF THE VICE PRESIDENCY 


Many competent observers believe there’s not much likeli- 
hood that the Vice Presidency will again fade away. Rather, 
they feel there’s a very good chance that the office will con- 
tinue to move into the place of importance which the authors 
of the Constitution intended it to have. 

Various legislative measures concerning the Vice Presidency 
—Bills now before Congress, or in the works, or to be pro- 
posed—deserve our attention both before and after the election 
of 1956. 

Since the Vice Presidency appears to be becoming a job 
with a considerable number of different duties, what about 
the staff that helps the Vice President carry on? Today he’s 
got fewer people working for him than have the Senators from 
states like New York or California. Yet there are letters for 
him to answer not just from constituents in one state but from 
citizens who may be writing from each of the forty-eight. The 
Vice President represents them all as the only other nationally 
elected office holder beside the President. Then there's re- 


search on important questions of foreign and domestic policy 
to be done, speeches to be written, contacts to be made. If the 
Vice President is going abroad on an official mission, the State 
Department sees to it that he has a big enough staff to help 
him in the necessary preparations—but it’s only on loan. 

What are our views with regard to suggested legislation to 
supply and pay for a large enough permanent staff and office 
to meet the continuing requirements of the Vice President's 
activities ? 

In addition, there’s the question as to whether or not the 
Vice President should have an official residence. At present, 
like any private citizen, the Vice President must supply him- 
self with his own living quarters and can do what he likes 
about the matter. But officially this raises problems. When as 
part of his duties he travels abroad on the nation’s business, 
he is entertained by Heads of State and other officers at their 
official residences as befits the representative of the U.S.A. 
But if these same dignitaries come over here, and it is the 
Vice President's turn to play host, he has to fall back on pri- 
vate Washington clubs or a small dining room at the Capitol 
to furnish the facilities. A proposal to provide an official resi- 
dence for the Vice President, equipping it with a staff ade- 
quate to cope with his social responsibilities, is up for consid- 
eration before Congress. Are we for or against this idea, and 
what are our reasons ? 

What further might be done to bring greater dignity to the 
office of Vice President and attract to it men of top caliber? 


Right here, we might pause to consider whether or not the 
importance and scope of the Vice Presidency should be further 
expanded. What are the advantages, what the possible draw- 
backs and dangers ? 

Finally, and of primary importance, of course, is the prob- 
lem of picking and getting the best men for the Vice Presi- 
dency. 

It's becoming customary for nominating conventions to select 
a candidate who is acceptable to the Head of the ticket, and 
perhaps his direct choice, thus avoiding the hybrid situation 
all too frequent in the past where the President represented 
one set of views within the party, the Vice President, another. 
But immediate political expediency rather than a long range 
view of what may be best for the nation still remains a con- 
siderable factor. 

It is not till after the Presidential candidate has been select- 
ed that the problem of choosing the nominee for the Vice 
Presidency officially comes up. 

The pattern is the same for making both selections, with 
roll calls of the states for nominations, and then the voting. 

But delegates are likely to be tired by then. Strange things 
can happen. 

It has been well said© that “ . . . both wisdom and safety 
require that no candidate should . . . be named for the na- 
tion’s second position unless he be also worthy of the first.” 

What can and should we, the citizens, do to see to it that 
this ideal is lived up to as closely as possible? 


ASee the Center’s Guide on The Office of the Presidency, Volume 2, Number 5. 
*During World War II, Vice President Wallace was put in charge of some key war programs, but this innovation has hardly 


been followed up since. 


OBy Dr. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Professor of History at Harvard University. 
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